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BOTANY. 

Kuntze's Revisio Generum Plantarum, Etc. III. — Professor 
MacMillan was perhaps right in saying that the present upheaval in 
botanical nomenclature was signalized rather than caused by the 
appearance of the first two parts of Dr. Kuntze's work in 1891. That 
is, it was the chaotic state of nomenclature which caused Dr. Kuntze 
to write his book, not Dr. Kuntze nor his book which caused the chaotic 
state of nomenclature. But while this is undoubtedly true, it cannot 
be denied that Dr. Kuntze's work has so thoroughly exposed the con- 
dition of things and thereby caused such extraordinary activity in 
nomenclature, that whatever good results from the present movement 
must be attributed almost wholly to the influence of his work. For, 
while the present upheaval, to use Professor MacMillan's apt term, 
was probably inevitable, and the state of nomenclature was such as to 
make it only a matter of time, yet Dr. Kuntze and the years of 
patient research culminating in his work must be recognized as the 
immediate cause. 

But Dr. Kuntze has not been content to rest here with the move- 
ment fairly started. With admirable zeal he has followed up his first 
advantage, and in the third part of his work — or rather the first division 
of it — which appeared in August, he has shown that unlike most 
reformers, he can not only start a revolution but can guide it as well. 

In the Botanische Centralblatt for June, 1893, appeared a prelimin- 
ary sketch of what is set out more fully in the first sections of the third 
part of his work. He gave a list of all the reviews of the first two 
parts, and all the works dealing with nomenclature, and all proposi- 
tions for reform from the appearance of his work to May 1893, 
together with brief criticisms of each. Now he brings together all 
the critiques of his book, quoting them in full, all the propositions for 
reform, and the material parts of all articles, etc., dealing with nomen- 
clature, and appends a critical commentary. The critiques number 
about forty, and with the other articles, etc. commented upon make a 
list of fifty seven. It may be doubted if such a symposium has before 
been brought together on such a subject. Not only is it valuable of 
itself, but it must convince the most skeptical of the extent and signifi- 
cance of the movement Dr. Kuntze has set on foot. 

In one respect Dr. Kuntze has a great advantage over his reviewers 
He has devoted more time to the subject, and knows more about it in 
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all its details than probably any man living. Consequently anyone 
attempting to criticize bim does it at tbe peril of having a multitude 
of facts cited to bim of which lie bad been but dimly conscious or of 
which he had never dreamed. Though one may not be able to agree 
with Dr. Kuntze as to many points, be must admit that a perusal of 
his commentary shows him fully able to cope with any of his adversa- 
ries and that be rarely comes out " second best." It should be added 
that this method of setting out the arguments of his opponents in full 
is in happy contrast with the far too common practice of criticizing 
single extracts without giving the context to show what they mean. 

The Berlin propositions, particularly the notorious proposition 4, 
are well criticized in three languages, so that no one can mistake Dr. 
Kuntze's meaning. Dr. Kuntze in this and in the polyglot circulars 
sent to the members of the Madison Congress has shown that he is in 
earnest, and botanists owe him no little gratitude for the pains he is 
taking to secure a right termination to the movement. 

In this connection his remarks on the Genoa Congress are note- 
worthy. He is perhaps a little too severe in his objections to the use 
of the Italian language by the Congress. It may be that to ask botan- 
ists to add Italian to tbe rather heavy list of languages they must know 
is too much. But the Italian botanists have certainly merited the 
recognition, and law or no law, if they keep on at their present gait, 
we shall be obliged to know something of their language. Besides we 
do not all have to wield foreign languages with the ease with which 
Dr. Kuntze handles them to be able to understand sufficiently the most 
of what a botanist has to say. But Dr. Kuntze's criticism on the 
international character of the Congress is well taken. It is folly for 
any Congress which is not international in composition to attempt 
international legislation. No laws will be observed till they are 
enacted by an assembly whose jurisdiction is beyond question and 
whose composition commands the respect of all countries. 

The remaining sections discuss the orthographic license, supplemen- 
tary resolutions to the Paris Code, " .1753, die Nomenclatur der Unbe- 
wussten," and "1737, die Neue Gompromiss in spe." These last two 
sections are devoted to the important question whether 1737 or 
1753 shall be the starting point of nomenclature. 1735 which he first 
proposed, and which has a certain logical foundation in its favor, he 
now gives up for 1737 as a compromise. This is wise. The 1737 
names where they differ from the names of 1735 are a great improve- 
ment on them. He gives a list of the changes necessitated in the 
names given in parts I and II by his new starting point. This list is a 
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considerable one, and as the 1737 names brought in are quite often 
those in common use lately, it gives new strength to his position by 
practically removing one of the commonest objections made to it. It 
has been noted by several that the changes demanded by the 1735 
starting point were not so frightfully numerous as they have been 
represented. The changes in so-called current names (for in the last 
ten years at least we have had no really stable current names) required 
by the 1737 starting point are comparatively few, and in this his com- 
promise has an advantage. American botanists have preferred 1753, 
and that date has served as the basis for the nomenclature of several 
American publications, and gained considerable foothold. I shall not. 
at this time discuss the relative advantages of the two dates, but shall 
merely observe his arguments. To change from 1753 to 1737 would 
require no very great number of alterations, and one may well be sat-, 
isfied with either date, provided absolute fixity is attained. Of the 
points he makes against the 1753 starting point the strongest one is 
this. He charges that in the Species Plantarum of 1753 there are a 
number of genera vitiosa which represent an undetermined number of 
modern genera, while the genera of 1737 to 1748 are mostly clear. 
There are even, he says, monotypic genera in 1753 which under one 
species comprehend several modern genera. This is a charge of con- 
siderable weight and he cites several examples in support of it. The 
other objection, that in starting with 1753 we become entangled in the 
question of determination of Linnsean species, is also not without 
weight. Our starting point ought to be free from any entanglements 
which will allow botanists in time to come to overhaul accepted names 
under the guise of enforcing the law and question their validity. 

In calling the nomenclature of 1753 the nomenclature of the ill- 
informed, or as he translates it " badly instructed, " botanists, he is 
perhaps right in the sense in which he means it. It was, he says, taken 
up by persons who were not fully acquainted with the circumstances. 
But few besides Dr. Kuntze were fully acquainted with the circumstan- 
ces till the appearance of his book made it in some degree possible 
without years of special study. 

The succeeding section is a discussion of signs for growth, etc. with a 
suggested international code. The most remarkable thing about this 
code is its elaborateness. It provides signs for nearly every conceiva- 
ble form of growth, and, if it gets into use, it will necessitate constant 
reference to the key, as it would be no small task to memorize it. 
While such signs are very convenient, it may be doubted whether 
there is any advantage in so elaborate a system. 
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The remainder of the book is taken up with the " Codex Nomencla- 
tures Botanicce Emendatus," the Paris code amended and supplemented. 
This is given in German, English, and French in parallel columns. 
Most of Dr. Kuntze's amendments are already well known from the 
discussion in the introduction to parts I and II. This Codex Emenda- 
tus, whether adopted in toto or not, must serve as the basis for any 
future emendation of the Paris Code. The " leaks " have been 
pointed out by Dr. Kuntze, and must be stopped — whether in his way 
or in some other. 

A few points in his discussion of orthography may be noticed. He 
proposes to translate the Greek upsilon always by i instead of y except 
in a few cases where u stands for it, as Cupressus. He also proposes to 
eliminate the h in Greek words except in the combinations eh, ph, and 
tli. To these and a few other propositions of the sort, I think it may 
fairly be said that they rest almost wholly on "Bequemlichkeitmotiven." 
It will be hard for botanists with classical training to yield to them. 
The tendency to revolt from such rules, if they can be adopted, will 
always be strong. No rule founded on convenience or on anything 
but right can be sure of enduring observance. Dr. Kuntze has taught 
us this thoroughly already. 

But aside from such details, Dr. Kuntze deserves only thanks for 
what he has done. Botanical nomenclature bids fair to have in him a 
second father. — Eoscoe Pound. 



